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and Ruskin spoke of the passing phase of scepticism that
had cast its shadow upon his life. I shall not enter into the
discussion that ensued, since the evidence of Sir Edward T.
Cook1 tends to show that, though verbally accurate, Hunt's
report of it fails to catch the manner in which Ruskin's
words were spoken, and in consequence produces a some-
what false impression of his actual state of mind.

The two visited other parts of Venice together, and a full
report, did such a thing exist, of their comments on the
various pictures they examined would have been singularly
interesting and instructive. It is generally recognized in
these days that truth to life is essential to all good works of
fiction, but it is perhaps not so well understood that a painting
must also be a true representation of nature if it is to be of
lasting value. It is impossible to arrive at beauty in art
if truth is sacrificed, and this fact constitutes the very
centre of the teaching both of Ruskin and of Hunt. Ruskin
possessed a critical insight, and a power of analysis hardly to
be equalled in the world's history; but no amount of labour
or study would have enabled him to become a great painter.
Hunt was far less gifted in a literary sense, as well as less
able to analyse what he saw in a work of art, but he had in
him all the makings of a great painter. Ruskin could draw
and paint from nature with exquisite beauty and truth,
though he could not compose a picture; whereas Hunt
united this skill of hand and mind with great powers of
design and composition. They were both pre-eminently
reformers, but, of the two, Ruskin possessed the clearer
vision of the world's needs. Though Hunt knew full
well what it was to be rejected by the world, by no stretch
of the imagination could he enter into Ruskin's mind and

1 See his notes in the Library edition of Ruskin's works, Vol. XXXIV, pp.
661-3.